ing her, he said, because it would be much less trouble, but
he did not propose to permit himself to be bullied into what
he considered an act of injustice which could do him no
good.

Now, several years later, with James a declared Catholic
and married to a Catholic, the popular demand was stronger
than ever, Buckingham even proposed to kidnap Catherine
and send her to some remote plantation in the New World.
Then, he argued, Charles would have desertion to add to
barrenness as grounds for divorce. The King rejected this
plan even more indignantly than he did most of the others,
declaring he would never part with anyone who loved him
and who had never offended him. Nor was it compatible
even with his conscience to blame her for her inability to
produce an heir to the throne.

It is not probable that a divorce would have given
England the Prince of Wales for which she so yearned.
Although Charles was only forty-four he begot no more
children, certainly none that he acknowledged. He had
contracted a venereal disease, a malady which few men and
not very many women of his day escaped, and although he
quickly recovered there were no more additions to his
brood, which had grown so large that when a loyal speech-
maker addressed his Majesty as ** the father of his people,**
Rochester muttered, " Of most of them,"

There was no secret about the King's ailment; there was
never any reticence displayed about his personal concerns.
The whole court had heard Louise railing at him because
she said she caught syphilis from him, and the court rejoiced
most indecently that the hated mistress was very ill for a
long time. They hoped great things from her enforced ab-
sence from public functions* She had been created Duchess
of Portsmouth, and fearful men took it as a mark of her
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